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to the south, Bhojpour and Andher, cities of tombs, where rest the ashes of the
first apostles of Buddhism; and lastly, at my feet, modestly displaying its huts
and ruins, on a bare rock, was the ancient Gharispore.

Tearing myself away from this contemplation, I rejoined our party, which
had got already to the foot of the mountain, On the borders of the forest a fine
lake, stocked with ducks and flamingoes, in which the houses of Gharispore are
gracefully reflected, came to view; and on the opposite side of the village, at the
foot of a perpendicular height, stood a comfortable bungalow.

So far back as three centuries before our era Gyaraspore, the modern Gharis-
pore, was a flourishing city, and formed part of the empire of Magadha; and it
passed in turn from the kings of Malwa to the Touars and the Chandelas, until,
after a long and wearying series of vicissitudes, it became in the eighteenth
century a simple dependency of the Mahrattas. The poor city is now nothing
more than a village; but, testifying its ancient magnificence, it still possesses
some remarkable ruins, without counting its innumerable bas-reliefs, statues, and
sculptures, which stand out everywhere from among the walls of its huts, from
the inner casing of its reservoirs, and even from the pavements of its streets.

First, within a few yards of the bungalow, towers a ruin of exquisite elegance,
consisting of four pillars with depressed angles, covered with delicate sculptures,
with cylindrical shaft, supporting a stone ceiling encircled by a frieze of bas-
reliefs. These four columns formed the centre of an ancient Jam temple, of
which the gate of the sanctuary, a very jewel of sculpture, still remains.

In the neighbourhood of this ruin, distinguished by the natives under the
name of Pourana-Mundil, is to be seen another temple in the same style, but in
a far better state of preservation. It is a small edifice, divided into three leaning
chapels, surmounted by a pyramidal dome; and its exterior presents a perfect
profusion of small statues, unluckily much damaged by atmospheric action. The
facade is preceded by an elegant peristyle, supported by four pillars in the same
style as those of the Pourana-Mundil; and four figures, back to back, supporting
the architrave with their hands, form the capital. As to the facade itself, it is a
wonderful embroidery, which the sculptor has loaded with all the riches of Jala
architecture. Let us take for example one of the gates opening on to the peri-
style. In the centre of the pediment, facing the spectator, a deity, mounted on
a chariot, is driving ten horses at a gallop, sculptured entirely out of the stone.
At each angle grins a mask, full of expression, and connected by festoons of
flowers; and from the sides depend delicious garlands of flowers, and genii carved
in relief, terminating in a cord of censers with chains, while the threshold it-
self bears several roses, and is flanked by genii brandishing fly-flaps. In each
chapel is enthroned a seated Tirthankar, who has occupied for centuries the place
that before him was occupied by a Buddha. It is in fact proved that even in
this valley, the most flourishing sanctuary of Buddhism, Jamism reigned supreme
even, in the fourth century.

In the village itself several interesting monuments are still in existence;
amongst others a very curious triumphal gate, which seems to me to be a copy
of the famous gate of Sanchi. It consists of two square pillars, supporting super-
posed architraves, separated one from the other by small pilasters j the middle of
the upper architrave being crowned with a mitre similar to that worn by the
Vaishnava divinities.